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ONEIDA COMMUNITY DWELLINGS. 


N the accompanying wood-cut the reader 

has a tolerably correct representation of the 
Dwellings of the Community at Oneida. 

The large building at the right hand is the 





new brick 
dwelling, e- 
rected three 
years ago.— 
The lower sto- 
ry of the main 
part of this 
building is oc- 
cupied by the 
Business office 
Library, and 3% 
Reception & 
Parlors. The 3 
Business - of. 
fice is in front, 


the entrance ; 
the Library is 
in the rear of 
the Business- 
office; while 
on the right 
hand side, 
from front to 
rear, are the Parlors. In the story above is 
the Community Hall, which, with the stage 
and vestibule, occupies nearly the whole floor, 
42 feet by 70. The tower and wing part are 
occupied by sitting-rooms and sleeping-rooms. 

The next building on the left is the old 
Children’s House. The front portion of the 
lower story is used as a Nursery. In the rear 
is a large room which serves as a visitors’ di- 
ning-room during the summer, and as a school- 
room in winter. The second story is fitted up 
with sleeping-rooms. 

The large building further south, or at the 
left, is the original Mansion House. The 
Community kitchen and dining-room are in 
the basement of this building. The remaining 
stories contain sitting-rooms and dormitories. 
The Children’s Department now occupies a 
wing of this building in the rear. 


portion of a plateau, several acres in extent, the 
surface of which is from six to fourteen feet above 
the public road in front. Back or west of the 
dwellings, the plateau is separated, except at 
the southwest point, from vineyards, orchards, 
and farm-land beyond, by a shallow ravine. 
The grounds in front and north of the dwellings 
are laid out and planted as alawn. A quite 
imperfect idea of the lawn is furnished by the en- 
graving. The slender trees in front of the Man- 
sion House, should be replaced in the reader’s 
imagination by the wide-spreading branches and 
sturdy trunk of the old “ Butternut Tree.” 
The trees at the right, show much too large and 
too near the buildings. 
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Many of the persons whom the artist has in- 
troduced in the picture, in fashionable costume, 
should be recognized as casual visitors. 

The new brick building called the Tontine, 
which is occupied by the Laundry Department 
and Bag-shop, stands about 150 feet in the 
rear of the dwellings. 

Above and beyond the buildings, is seen the 
outline of the West Hill, some three miles dis- 
tant. 


A LADY BUILDER. 


RS. STOWE’S article on house-arrang- 

ing, in the last Atlantic Monthly, contains 
more common-sense suggestions on this topic, in 
small compass, than we remember to have seen 
elsewhere. She hits the nail on the head as a 
thinking woman whose home and work are 
mainly in the house, might be expected to do. 





The dwellings are situated on the southern 


She claims as the essentials of a good house, 








plenty of air, fire, earth, and water; these 
first, and mere ornamentation afterwards, ac. 
cording to the owner’s ability. For air, she 
proposes large central spaces or halls into which 
open the surrounding rooms; and for heating 
and ventilation a combination of the hot-air fur- 
nace moderately heated, and the open fire-place. 
For fire she recommends plenty of sunlight by 
means of ample windows, a south-eastern front- 
age and absence of darkening curtains, blinds, 
and shade-trees. For earth she proposes a 
neat and cheap conservatory formed by a bow- 
window or recess adjoining the parlor and 
dining-room. And for water a kitchen-range 
with a water-back, and such other apparatus 
as will carry 
warm and cold 
water to bath- 
rooms and 
wherever else 
they may be 
desired in the 
house. Why 
should not 
builders make 
these simple 
and reasona- 
» ble points a 
8 sine qua non 
= of future hous. 
es? Then 
have plenty 
of good com- 
2 pany and 
good gas in 
the house, 
and defy the 
devil. 
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NITY, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


THE “ PARASITE.” 


HE threatened raid on the Oneida Com- 

munity, instigated by Mills at Syracuse, 
has not come off. While waiting for it, we 
may as well fortify some of the positions we 
took in our article on the “ Parasite’ last 
week. 

I. We stated that previously to Mills’s con- 
nection with the Community, his wife had ob- 
tained a divorce from him, and the children 
had been divided ; that five of them came to 
the Community, of whom the two eldest sons 
had been assigned to Mills, and the two 
daughters with the youngest son to Mrs. Mills. 
We might have stated, as we did intimate in 
the course of our article, that there was an 
older daughter who did not come to the Com- 
munity but lived in Illinois, and who in the 
division of the children had been assigned to 
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Mr. Mills, so that each of the parents had 
three. On this state of facts we argued that 
. Mills had no legal control over the daughters 
that came to the Community, and that his at- 
tempt to play the father over them and make 
capital out of their “virtue,” besides being 
unrighteous in every other way, was a base- 
less usurpation of rights that the law had giv- 
en to Mrs. Mills. To prove the facts stated, 
we have but to cite an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Mills to the Community previous to his 
first connection. 

In a letter dated May 31, 1856, he applies 
for admission to the Community and describes 
his family thus: “I have three children. El- 
dest a lovely young man” [ William]; “a 
daughter of a delightful spirit, 16 years old.” 
[ This refers to the daughter that never came 
to the Community. The younger son Thomas 
is not described.] “I have no wife.” Thus 
he acknowledges the divorce, and that he had 
but three children; and he describes them so 
as to show that they were not the daughters 
that came to the Community. 

II. We said that Mills withina year from 
his entrance, left the Community in a very 
dishonorable manner. To show this, we cite 
his own confession. 

In a letter dated Jan. 18, 1858, when he 
was seeking re-admission, he says: 


“Tn leaving the Com. my sending an officer 
to press my demands was a disgrace to any 
one calling himself a Com. subject, and when I 
can get clear from the clutches of the law that I 
am now involved in I will beg and give up all 
my claims to earthly possessions before I will 
demean myself again in such a calling.” 


III. We said that he virtually forced his 
way back into the Community, by abject con- 
fessions and promises of amendment, and long 
importunity. Here are some specimens of his 
boring. In a letter dated Nov. 16, 1858, he 
Says : 

“ Dear Oneida—I supplicate for reconciliation 
and to be reinstated to my former home, that I 


hold so dear.....1 confess my entire subordi- 
nation to God and the Com.” 


In a letter dated July 30, 1859, he says: 


“] will now speak of myself and relations to 
the Com. I suppose you thought I was disap- 
pointed at two denials. After asking twice for 
admittance, and making as good acknowledge- 
ment as | knew how....to be refused twice I 
suppose you thought would kill me, &....At 
the time I first felt the power to yield and make 
a humble confession to God and the Com. for 
the wrong spirit I indulged while with them 
and subsequently.” &c. 


Ina letter dated Aug. 9, 1859, he says: 


“If I had $50,000 it should all go for 
Com. purposes....Its true I confess the devil 
got the start of me while I was in the Com. 
and subsequently for a season. If there had 
been any further confession necessary to have 
made my relations to the Com. any more sin- 
cere, noble, grand, Christlike, how gladly I 
would have done it—yes, God is my witness I 
would have been willing to have crept on my 
hands and feet to Oneida if it was needful to 
make the union.” 


In a letter dated Sept. 17, 1859, he says: 


“I find my will has been broken. Since I 
left the family my stubborn will and self-right- 
eousness has been made manifest and I believe if 
I mistake not, I have been enabled to accept the 


humility of Christ. My stubborn will in this 
respect has been broken; and I am happy to con- 
fess my union with the family. I never felt 
more certain of one thing than this, If ever I 
find myself again with you as a member it will 
be a lasting union, for if an angel from heaven 
should declare the second separation to me, I 
could not be fooled. For the sake of the cause 
and the principles Mr. J. H. Noyes has brought 
to view in the Berean and Bible Communism— 
which principles I heartily believe to be the 
principles of the Kingdom of God—I do hope 
if any in the family have felt hard towards me 
they will do so no more.” 


IV. We stated that Mr. Mills quarreled 
with the Community in his first connection 
with it for a special reason, and that reason 
was that he could not make a certain woman 
respond to his addresses, and could not make 
the Community compel her to do so. Plenty 
of evidence of this will be found in the follow- 
ing passage from his correspondence. In a let- 
ter dated Oct. 26, 1859, he says: [J.H.N. 


“Omy dear beloved brethren at Oneida, I 
would not attempt this piece of composition if 
the devil had not caused me so much misery and 
suffering while I was with you—you knowing 
him to be a deceiver, and misrepresenting the 
truth among believers, ‘and causing misery and 
discontentment; for these reasons’ I write this 
to let Christ strengthen the weak places in the 
Com., where the devil through me and other dis- 
contents has and will make weak. I ask what 
is the judgment? I answer, it is a heavy atmos- 
phere of darkness on the heart, causing restless- 
ness, fault-finding, evil-surmising, discontentment, 
&c., and unless the individual can break through 
this infernal power and receive the power of 
Christ he will leave the Com. Now then, what 
is the cause of this, and who is to blame? I 
answer, it is the victim, and our blind na- 
ture is where the trouble lies. I will bear tes- 
timony to the truth by an illustration. Sup- 
pose God should send an individual to the Com. 
—to live out Christ life—by patience, kindness, 
charity, &c., and the individual should propose 
fellowship with the other sex—and his approach- 
es should from time to time be rejected—and 
by this treatment the individual should begin to 
find fault and censure the Com., and finally leave 
the Com., or should remain in the Com. in this 
miserable condition—I ask where is the seat of 
the mischief? | answer, it isin the nature of that 
poor selfish individual, that is finding fault 
because some one don’t love him, or notice 
him; and here is afine chance for the judg- 
ment to plague those it can catch off the track. 


Look out for the judgment, for where the car- 
cass is there will the eagles be gathered together. 
If you feel distressed and unhappy by any dis- 
appointment it is clear Christ did not propose 
what you was disappointed in. If an individual 
is troubled because they meet with disappoint- 
ment, it shows that selfishness was the father 
and at the bottom of it. If any individual is 
unhappy and discontented &c.,....it shows that 
the devil is making a fool of them. When the 
devil can drive a person out of the Com. under 
the pretence that he is right and the Com. is all 
wrong, then the devil and the individual goes 
off together in triumph, and perhaps will want 
to start a Com. on their own hook.....When I 
could not stand the judgment any longer I left 
....and I pity any man or woman that will let 
the devil cheat them as I was cheated.” * 


* The friend who copied these extracts for us evidently im- 
proved their orthography somewhat ; as it is more in accordance 
with Webster than the specimens we gave last week.—Zud. Cir. 


TuE family of John Brown last summer started 
overland for California. There have been painful 
rumors that they had been pursued, after leaving 
Kansas, by guerrillas and robbed and murdered.— 
It has been ascertained, however, that these rumors 





were unfounded, and that the family are safe. 





WALLINGFORD HILLS, AND THEIR 
NEIGHBORS. 


ih. a former article I have said something 
about the origin and early history of the 
Hill family in general. I now propose to speak 
of that branch of it that has settled in this and 
the neighboring towns. In taking a general sur. 
vey of their present condition, we cannot prob- 
ably find a better position for viewing them, all 
things considered, than Mount Tom. Like 
Tommy of the Japanese embassy, he seems to 
be a favorite with us, not particularly be- 
cause of his hight, for he is exceeded by many. 
Of Mount Tom we may say that it is his posi- 
tion that makes him a pet, while it was the 
Japanese Tommy’s disposition that made him 
a pet. Our higher Hills among the neighbors 
are mostly at least seven miles distant, and 
they form a beautifully notched border on the 
horizon which surrounds the fair prospect made 
up of their more humble neighbors enclosed 
within it. 

I believe I have never told my readers about 
our Pulpit. It is a kind of a spur, or lower 
extension of Mount Tom in a south-east direc- 
tion, ending in a somewhat circular ledge of 
trap-rock, which is perhaps two hundred feet 
above the valley-road, down to which there is a 
break-neck descent wooded with small trees. 
This ledge stands just above and opposite the 
bridge over which the road passes to the depot 
and village on the other side of the valley. I 
propose that we put on our overcoats and go up 
to the Pulpit on this frosty morning. To get a 
fair view of what I wish to show you, we must 
climb this hickory tree that stands a little back 
from the edge of the Pulpit. You see it is 
tolerably easy toclimb. Now seat yourself com- 
fortably in that fork in the limbs near the top, 
while I take this other one. Therenow! Is not 
that a prospect worth looking at? Beginning 
directly north, where the higher part of Mt. 
Tom cuts off the view, let your eye sweep 
round the horizon, eastward, southward and 
westward. Eastward is an amphitheater the 
walls of which are precipitous hills sweeping 
round the horizon. Those on the north are 
the Hanging Hills, and they are pretty well 


named, for you see that some of them seem to | 


stand out almost beyond the perpendicular. 
That first bold saw-toeth of a cliff, directly 
north of us, is said to be the highest land in 
Connecticut. Then you see to the eastward a 
range of precipice with a talus of loose debris 
at its foot. Then you come to another notch 
and to the east of it a precipitous hill, and af- 
ter that a narrow gorge through which a road 
(invisible from here) barely finds its way. The 
east side of this gorge is overhung by the most 
abrupt and beetling cliff of all, though it is 
not as high as many. The gorge is called the 
Cat-Hole, and it is on that bold cliff that peo- 
ple imagine they see Washington’s profile, as 
they approach the gorge from the north. Then 
after a wide valley, you come to the sharp 
point of Mount Lamentation, and after that to 
Mount Higby, which is a long wall of precipice 
terminated at the north-east corner of our amphi- 
theater by Reeg’s Gap, through which you 
catch a slight view of a more distant horizon, 
reminding you that, there is a world outside of 
our happy valley. Southward from this pro- 


ceeds the precipitous wall of Mount Beseck. 
Then at a point a little north of east, the range 
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rises into three small peaks which we call the 
Three Sisters. They are sharply defined against 
the sky beyond, and neatly trimmed with small 
red cedars. A little further to the south, where 
those hemlocks show so green and beautifully 
against the steep hill-side, you see that faint 
line obliquely marking the precipitous bank. 
There is another gap in there, made by one of 
those long hills lapping by the other; and, as 
usual, one of our prying Connecticut roads is on 
hand, ready to rush through at the first chance 
of an opening. Pistepaug Pond lies partly 
within this oblique gap in the hills, being about 
a mile long and less than half a mile wide, ex- 
tending southward at the foot of the hill. It is 
a fine mountain-lake, and its waters appear to 
be the very picture of peace and purity. Nev- 
ertheless I hear that “ there are divisions among 
them,” for parts of no less than four distinct 
towns are said to be contained within its bor- 
ders. This unfortunate arrangement must oc- 
casion much confusion and contention among 
the frogs and fishes, particularly at election 
time. There is no telling how much cheating 
and false swearing are occasioned by this 
stupid division of their territory. South of the 
pond the horizon is indicated by ‘the mo- 
notonous wall of trap-rock that goes under 
the name of Tetoket Mountain, which extends 
for a long distance southward. It is said to be 
over ten miles long, and it looks on the map 
like a huge caterpillar with its head turned to- 
wards Boston. I would respectfully suggest to 
geologists the quiry whether it is not the re- 
mains of a huge caterpillar of the pre-saurian 
age, suddenly arrested by a flood of petrifying 
waters, just as it had laid its course for the 
“hub of the universe,” in search of a place of 
safety. As you look almost directly south, 
you see nearly the only outlet from the hills 
from which there is any danger of the eye be- 
ing “lost in the distance.” Such a catastrophe 
is prevented, however, by the eye being caught 
just in the nick of time, when it gets about 
twenty-five miles out to sea, by the blue, hazy 
shores of Long Island. On aclear, still day, 
you can see the silvery sails of ships, sloops 
and schooners studding the Sound. The classic 
_ and tree-crowned hights of East Rock, next 
catch your eye as you turn it westward. 
Then the presence of Mount Carmel, which is 
but three or four miles distant, almost brings 
your eye home again. Further west you see a 
portion of the immense, steep wall of rock 
which bounds the west side of the Cheshire 
valley, distant about seven miles and lying prin- 
cipally in the towns of Bethany and Prospect 
If we were on the top of Mount Tom, we could 
see, crowning the highest point of land in the 
village of Prospect, a Baptist meeting-house 
which is founded on granite, which is a very 
different rock-material from that which we have 
just been looking at. In the north-west we 
should see where the wall of rocks terminates 
and east of that a pretty wide space of horizon 
unbroken by any appreciable hills, until you 
come again to the high cliff of the Hanging 
Hills, which was our starting point. 

Inasmuch as you are now introduced to the 
highest circle of my acquaintance in the Hill fam- 


ily, let us give some attention to their less pre-| i 
tentious neighbors—see how pleasantly they con- | 


trast with those we have been describing—their 
heads are so smooth and rounded, and so 





neatly combed and brushed down by the plow 
and harrow of the husbandman, As you look 
a little east of north, you see them rising to a 
very considerable hight, and a white and a dark- 
colored steeple, belonging to two of the Meriden 
churches, rise from just the other side of one 
of the highest of these hills. Many of the 
houses of the town are in view, as well as those 
of Yalesville and Hanover, small villages that 
lie in the Quinnipiac valley north of us. 
Spread out to the east the whole country appears 
far more level than it really is, because of our 
moderate elevation which gives us a view of 
only a portion of the sides of hills that stretch 
in the long wave-like ridges from north to south 
The ridge immediately in front of us, which is 
crowned by the neat village of Wallingford, is 
a good example of several that run parallel with 
it farther east. Now observe the difference in 
the character of these two varieties of hills that 
we haye examined. The first mentioned are of 
upright green-stone pillars, with an indefinite 
number of sides, packed tightly together, mak- 
ing high hills and abrupt bluffs. The last men- 
tioned are insome places a conglomeration of 
coarse gravel of the same material as granite, 
laid down in beds, and ofa red color. In other 
places it is a reddish-gray rock made up mostly 
of the feldspar of the granite; and at Portland 
and vicinity it is a fine architectural red sand- 
stone. These layers are crowded up into hills 
and ridges, the shape in which we now find them. 
The trap hills claim a very different and more 
aristocratic origin than those of the red sand- 
stone. They claim to have sprung from the 
very bowels of the earth, the melted material of 
which was pushed up through crevices in the 
sand-stone and crystallized in something like 
their present form; while the sand-stone is sim- 
ply the debris of granite hills, which was once 
worn away and deposited in strata, and after- 
wards squeezed up into rough hills, and then 
planed and carved and polished off by the gla- 
ciers I have previously described. At all events 
that is what the geologists tell us; and we have 
moreover some intrinsic evidence of the genu- 


»|ineness of this account of the origin of these 


two branches of the Hill family, in some other 
of their characteristics. You would naturally 
infer from the beetling brows of the Trap Hill 
branch, that they must be by far the most intel- 
lectual class, and accordingly it is not a matter 
of surprise that they have attained to a higher 
station in society. They seem to be entirely 
above the necessity of practicing any of the arts 


-|of production, such as the various trades, and 
-| farming, though like the English aristocracy 


they keep extensive tracts of wood-land and 
covers for foxes, and hunting is carried on among 
them to a considerable extent. They also keep 
some very well stocked fish-ponds and trout- 
brooks. They also have the monopoly of all 
the iron and copper mining that is done about 


,| here, though that is but a small business at pres- 


ent. On the other hand the more plebeian, sand- 
stone branch of the Hill family are mostly far- 
mers. And very thrifty farmers they are too, 
especially over east ofus. They also do aheavy 
business at quarrying about twelve miles north- 
east, at Portland. An extensive barytes mine 
is worked among them over west, in Cheshire. 
But let us return to our landscape once more. 
Here is a feature in it that we have hitherto 
literally overlooked. Immediately beneath and 





in front of us on the plain, is Wallingford Depot, 
quite a village of itself; and just at the foot of the 
hill on the other side of the valley, with its crowd 
of white mausoleums, is the city of the dead. 
The sandy plain on which they are situated, 
stretches away to the southward, widening as it 
proceeds, and with its light-colored sand pre- 
vailing more and more, forms a very interesting 
picture of a somewhat varied character. In 
immediate contrast we see the rich meadows 
and the partially wooded lands of the river 
bottom extending along the west side of the 
desert, while the placid river sparkles out at 
many acurve. As the eye follows the stream 


.| southward, we observe that the gap in the hills 


which opens on to the Sound is cut perpendicu- 
larly by the tall steeple of one of the Fair Haven 
churches, which with the half concealed houses 
crowded in the smoky distance, hint at all the 
splendors and wealth of a maritime city. One 
of my friends told me the other evening, that 
this Mr. Sandy Plain is a direct descendant of 
old Silex Hill Esq. I think there are some 
internal evidences of that being the case, for 
there is a remarkable family likeness between 
them ; though through what intermarriages and 
mutations of strange circumstances he obtained 
the name he bears, and descended to his 
present low estate, it is impossible for me to tell. 

For a somewhat confined landscape, what 
is there that can add to its variegated charms? 
Ha! I have my answer. You hear the winding 
of the locomotive horn in tMe distance; and see! 
there is his white pennant in the far south. How 
majestically the steam king comes forth to enter- 
tain us a little while, this crisp frosty morning. 
You will observe that the hard freeze of last night 
has made of the whole surface of the plain an 
immense sounding-board, which, in connection 
with the reverberating clouds above, greatly 
augments the volume of sound. Mark how 
the sullen roar of distant wheels grows on 
the ear. The whole valley seems to be filling 
with sound, like a vessel filling with water. It 
is easy to imagine that you can see its vibra- 
tions flickering from yonder sea of sand as does 
the heated air in the summer’s sun. Your 
very brain seems to vibrate with the roar as 
the train approaches. Now it is nearly op- 
posite, and the whistle lifts its stentorian voice, 
and the billows of sound fairly surge over the 
neighboring hills. 

Ah, this is the true music for the Hills. They 
“clap their hands for joy,” and each of them 
sends back an answering shout of sympathy.’ 
What an interesting Providence it is that this 
great family of Hills should be furnished with 
such appropriate music. They have all of them 
probably contributed more or less to the erec- 
tion and maintainance of this great musical - 
instrument, which gives them a voice with which 
they can praise the Lord. What a glorious 
anthem of unity, peace and plenty does it send 
from valley to valley, over the mountain tops, 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. 
When will the hearts of mankind attain to the 
civilization and unity that is shadowed forth in 
their inventions, and join with the Hills in their 


echoing chorus of praise. H. J. 8 


Parson Bushnell of Vermont, used to say that the 
best criticism he ever received on his preaching was 
from a little boy who sat at his feet, looking up into 
his face, as he was preaching. As he was oing on 

very earnestly, the little fellow spoke out, “ You said 
that afore.” 
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HARVEST INCIDENTS, AND REFLEC- 
TIONS. 

PLENTIFUL harvest-time is always a 

time of rejoicing. As “ the joy in harvest,” 
is proverbial. The valleys covered over with 
corn, shout for joy. This isa summer scene, 
the pride and strength of the year. And the 
fall harvest, that closing up of the year, is no less 
a fit occasion of rejoicing. After having watched 
your various crops through the whole season 
until the sun in November has spent its power ; 
after the depredations of each crop’s parasites, 
and the narrow escapes from late and early 
frosts, and from floods, and drought, to find your 
labor blessed, and crowned with abundant stores 
for the long winter that is now at the door, is 
enough to kindle feelings of thankfulness in the 
heart where thankfulness ever dwells. There is 
something about this waiting for the fruits of the 
earth, this watching their growth, and gathering 
in at the harvest, that has a peculiar charm. In 
the works of art, we see and understand the 
process of construction. The materials are all 
visible, and we see them fitted in their places. 
But nature’s works are like creative acts. They 
come out slowly from their invisible sources, 
and form before our view ; and we gather them 
in and partake of them as a gift from an invisi- 
ble friend. 

In the old time, the Jews were required to 
bring of the first ripe fruits an offering to the 
Lord. The altar on which the offering was laid 
is not visible now, but we are not wholly ex- 
empt from paying a tribute of the kind. Some 
of the first ripe fruit of almost every crop is 
taken, and if we could consider it as laid on the 
altar of the Lord—a gift—it would not seem so 
much a loss. The insect tribes seek their food 
from the product of men’s hands—the birds come 
in for a share—and men sometimes prey upon 
oneanother. This fall, when the grapes began to 
ripen, the first bunches were taken from many 
of the vines. Our vines were visited and re- 
lieved of some fine bunches, and the tracks 
which the visitant made were like human, but 
the wastefulness was so like the brutes that I 
did not wonder at the advice that was given 
—“I would not try to raise grapes; I would pull 
up the vines and plant potatoes; they will not 
steal them.” But I thought how many of the 
potatoes that we had raised in years that are 
past had been taken by the “rot,” often a 
large proportion of them. And it was only the 
next day that a neighbor said to me, some one 
had been plundering his potato-field, taking 
some thirty hills out of a small patch. An- 
other man found fifty hills missing. Next came 
the report of another who had lost near two- 
hundred hills. Soon after, we heard that a man 
had been shot—hit in the leg—while digging po- 
tatoes by night, in a field not his own. So po- 
tatoes are not safe from plunder, Is there any 
crop that is entirely safe from depredation of 
some kind? And may we not ask further, is 
it desirable that they should be, of themselves, 
entirely safe? Is it desirable to be cased about 
with armor that shall make us invulnerable? If 
so, we should have been made with a metallic 
surface. 

In obedience the child is safe from the father’s 
rod. Is any other safety desirable? Not un- 
less it is best to escape correction and yet live 
in disobedience. Every man who can say, “As 


the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so pant- 





eth my soul after thee, O God,” would rather 
choose correction. But it may be asked, “Is 
there safety in obedience?’ When God com- 
manded the Jews to appear before him at Jeru- 
salem in the three great annual feasts, he said 
that while they were thus absent no man should 
desire their lands! He said to Paul, while he 
was preaching at Corinth, in the midst of danger, 
“ T am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
hurt thee.” The assurance was frequently given 
that the fear of God, or of his people, should be 
a protection. Now though it may not be wise 
to give to these specific promises a general ap- 
plication, nor even a specific application to 
present times and circumstances, yet we see that 
it is a prerogative which God claims, and uses, 
to govern the disobedient to the protection of 
his people. And this fact may reasonably 
awaken aspirations in us, and hope. We can 
see, and know that it is the “obedience of faith” 
that God seeks to perfect in us. What more 
favorable state for this purpose can we find, 
than to walk in the midst of danger, and yet 
cultivate a quiet assurance of safety. Not that 
danger is to be sought, or heedlessly run into, 
only as necessity compels. For we are taught 
in the same sentence, to pray, “Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 
This deliverance from evil—this safety from 
surrounding danger—may come apparently 
through our own wisdom, and our own works. 
Our own arm may bring salvation. It has 
been so of old. God’s deliverances have been 
wrought out through his people, as well as inde- 
pendently ofthem. They did not always “stand 
still and see the salvation of God.” 

But no one was ever justified in fencing him- 
self about from God--in building a tower to 
climb above his judgments. He is the tower 
of every true heart. Andthe motto is, “Thy 
will be done,” while putting forth every effort 
to do that will. H. N. L. 

Verona, N. Y., Nov. 1864. 


COMMUNISM IN IOWA. 


A FRIEND who was once a Methodist minis- 
ter, but has found in Perfectionist-Commun- 
ism the fullness of the Gospel of Christ, writes as 


follows: 
Sand Spring, Iowa, Oct. 16, 1864. 


* In respect to my new atitude, there 
is a silence which can be felt, on the part of all, except 
those who are friendly. But we are talked about 
very freely, while no one, high or low, says a word 
to me on the subject. Some give me credit for being 
crazy—others say my doctrine is worse than Infidel- 
ity ; and this, though I have been preaching the same 
things to them for years, especially the year past, 
and they were my enthusiastic supporters. But then 
it was not labeled, now it is; and I have now told 
them, too, how we stand respecting the Sabbath, 
Lord’s Supper, Baptism, &c., and it is horrible. My 
wife says that all who come in, read the Com- 
munity publications, but say nothing. The new 
preacher invites me urgently every time to take part 
with him in public services, as have all who have 
preached here since my return. To-day he 
preached Perfectionism, first-rate. All who have 
preached here this fall have been led in the same 
way. I have been jealous that the people would 
think that the clergy were ina conspiracy on this 
subject. But Ido think that God is in a conspiracy 
against the kingdom of Satan. I said mentally to 
the preacher, “ Dear man, if you could only see the 
house you are building it would scare you.” He 


* * 


was evidently so sincere and fervent in advocating | - 


principles which lead to youso directly and logi- 
cally, that reason and conscience must be murdered 
in stopping short, when their tendency is discovered. 





How strange that the tendency is so obscured; that 
while these principles have been the study of the 
church for eighteen hundred years, and at this very 
day thousands of able advocates are pleading for 
them with tears and tones so melting and moving; and 
yet with them all the premises still lack their conclu- 
sions, and the great problem still has no solution only 
as it is hoped for in the mists of a far-off and unknown 
eternity! While on the other hand, God’s word 
brings the whole essential glory of it in terms so reit- 
erated and so plain, right to this hour, and simple to 
the apprehension of a little child. AmIcrazy? If 
so, as I told the people to-night, I am glad that I am, 
and hope I may remain so forever. If this be a 
dream, oh! wake me not to the dead, flat realities of 
a formalism and philosophy which have no active 
God or practical utility in them. 

I thank God for the faith of inspiration, and that I 
dare believe that J. H. Noyes has as good a right to 
be inspired as had Paul, if God so wills to give him 
truth, or its application, which the world has never 
heard of before. But my faith that this is done, is 
not based on a man’s assumption. “ By their fruits 
shall ye know them.” “By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.” “Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God.” It appears that 
the Bible was made on purpose for the Pertectionists, 
or that Communism is of the Bible, it matters not 
which ; they stand or fall together. 


Communism has spoiled me for the world, from 
which I feel more and more cut off. The Commu- 
nity is my home; but I am willing if you wish, to re- 
main here as long as it is necessary to act as your 
agent. But I say from a full heart, I am not here a 
single day from my own choice. L. B. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY JOTTINGS. 

Steam was introduced to-day (Nov. 7) into the 
kitchen for purposes of cooking. It is brought in a 
pipe under ground from the boiler at the Tontine. 
This is but the commencement of improvements in 
this direction...... The Orchestra wishing to give 
up their time to other studies, have requested and 
received permission to suspend regular musical 
practice during the winter. A sextette band (with 
Piano) under C. Van Velzer will play for the family 
when required, and another organization will fur- 
nish music for dancing occasions...... Saturday 
Evening, Novy. 5th.—At 7 o’clock, the Orchestra 
gave us some music, playing a new piece (Aw Revoir) 
composed by C. 8. Joslyn, and dedicated to “ Herr 
F. Wayland Smith.” A. L. Burt sang, “O had I the 
wings of a Dove,” and Charles Van Velzer played 
De Beriot’s 5th Air, with Anna Hatch at the Piano. 
A lady, in a private note says of this last perform- 
ance, “I think we never had any such playing on 
the violin before, and all the best judges say so. 
The composition is more beautiful I think than the 
7th Air, and the playing was exquisite. It seemed 
like music in the air, without instrument or perform- 


Oe sscese Nov. 7.—Several classes commenced to- 
day. The young men under 21, begin taking their 
half-day for study....... 8th. Election day, and all 


quiet within our walls as to who shall be President. 
Enthusiasm which works outside about politics, 
works here in reference to our studies, and extends 
from the oldest to the youngest....... Some preserv- 
ed fruit lately ordered from us, we learn was for an 
English nobleman....... The mill-pond at Willow 
Place was allowed to fill with water yesterday for 
the first time. It makes a sparkling sheet of several 
acres. The great water-wheel turns majestically 
under a mere dripping of water eleven times in a 
minute. . 

CotoneL T.:W. Higginson, of the First South 
Carolina colored regiment, has been honorably dis- 
charged from the army on account of physical dis- 
ability ; and has taken up his residence at Newport. 
R. I. He will devote himself to literature. 


Tue planters in the lower counties in Maryland . 
have agreed to pay their former slaves annual wages, 
varying from $60 to $100. 
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MR. BUMPKIN’S SECOND LETTER. 
Strawberry Hill, Nov. 11, 1864. 

My Dar PERCENTUM:—I am much pleased to 
learn that you appreciated my bungling letter, and 
found time to answer it so promptly. PerhapsI did 
write in too patronizing a style about some of your 
disadvantages ; but the truth is, that I have been 
studying geology lately with considerable enthusi- 
asm, and you know that when we country folks get 
hold of any matter of special interest, we are not 
much subject to interruption from the intrusion of 
other people’s affairs, and consequently are apt to 
forget that others may have sources of enjoyment 
fully equal to our own. It is akind of narrow-mind- 
edness to which country people are probably more 
subject than you denizens of the city. So for the 
sake of our old school-days’ fellowship, I hope you 
will not let my coarse style of writing offend you. 

Upon reflecting upon the matter of your letter, I 
perceive that there are many objects of interest to 
which a person in a city may turn for rational 
amusement. I must admit, also, that to a person of 
unswerving moral principles and purposes (for the 
possession of which, my dear Percentum, I have ever 
given you the utmost credit) the city must present 
some peculiar advantages for improvement. Still, it 
is true, as the poet says, that 

“ God made the country, man the town,” 

and whatever touches your life in the city has the 
prevailing character of the horizontal or descending 
fellowship ; and constant contact of this character, in 
my humble opinion, must render the city a very un- 
fit place in which to bring up a family of children. 
It is therefore not a matter of surprise to me that 
the city requires constant renewal by a steady influx 
of the best blood of the country. 

As for the farmers’ love of “the root of all evil,” 
there I must admit that you give us a hard hit and a 
true one. Truly I meet enough of it all about me. 
Possibly the passion is intensified in many cases 
among us by our solitary habits and the non-inter- 
ference of other interests and influences. But sure- 
ly I ought to explain that that expression in my last 
—“receiving nothing but money, in return for 
your services’—was not intended as a reproach 
upon you for loving money too well. Imeant mere- 
ly to express my regret that money was the only re- 
turn you got for your drudgery. I find that my 
crops bring me much beside money. In raising a 
crop of strawberries I have the sport and excitement 
of playing a regular game with nature. Last sum- 
mer untoward influences seemed to prevail, and luck 
was against me, and I raised only forty bushels to 
the acre, which amounted to but a moderate return 
of profits. Well, that stirs me up to a sharper out- 
look for my plowing, manuring, planting, hoeing 
and mulching, and particularly as to the kinds that 
I cultivate. Ialso hope for a more favorable sea- 
son, and after carefully nursing my new plantations 
of vines through the past season, I feel what I think 
is a reasonable confidence that I shall realize over a 
hundred and fifty bushels per acre as I did year be- 
fore last. Keeping’ watch of the new kinds as they 
are originated and brought into market, and starting 
new seedlings myself, are no small parts of the busi- 
ness that arouse my interest and enthusiam. Now 
it seemed to me that you in the mercantile business, 
living way off there in New Babylon, were cut off 
from these sources of enjoyment. It may be, how- 
ever, that there are sources of interest and enjoy- 
ment connected with your business that correspond 
to all this, which I do not properly appreciate, and 
in regard to which you may post me up if you please. 

I must, however, protest that it is not an inordi- 
nate love of money that in all cases induces us to 
send to the city the best of all our productions. It 
is done, alas! too often at the dictate of a stern ne- 
cessity. There isa power whose throne is in the 
city, that stretches his long arms to the remotest 
bounds of the country and separates and sets aside 
the farmer’s best and largest apples, and potatoes, his 
nicest grain, butter and cheese, and in short the best 
of everything that he possesses; and declares in in- 
exorable tones that this shall go to the rich, and the 
poorest may remain for the poor. This relentless 
power asks no questions as to who is a producer, or 
who is a consumer. 


You speak of our loneliness in our labor—our as- 
sociation with the brutes, and of the ill effects of 
hard work as shown in the stooping gait of our mid- 
dle-aged people. True enough; we are too solitary, 
and we work too hard; and there is no doubt that 
these unattractive habits of life drive many of our 
most talented young men into other pursuits which 
belong more particularly to the city. I presume 
that the reason why we farmers do not “ combine— 
form ourselves into groups, and surround ourselves 
with all that is social and attractive,” as you inquire, 
is the same reason that prevents you city merchants 
from combining into a few great associations, whose 
function it should be to manage all exchange with 
the least possible cost both to yourselves and to your 
customers, thus relieving three fourths of your num- 
ber who might go into the business of production 
instead of that of exchange, thus increasing the 
amount of wealth in the country—reducing prices, 
and enabling the poor man to live easier. This 
arrangement would also relieve you of the enormous 
wear and tear which results from an all-pervading 
competition among yourselves. I‘must confess that 
the relations of producers and consumers among 
themselves, and to each other respectively, seem to 
me to be an almost impenetrable “ muddle.” But of 
this I feel assured, that there is a higher stage of 
civilization based on unity of hearts and noble pur- 
poses, which is destined to bring about a wonderful 
improvement in the condition of the denizens of 
both city and country. 

As for persons and things at Strawberry Hill, that 
you so kindly inquire about, I hasten to inform you 
that, thanks to five or six days of rain since I last 
wrote you, we are now well-supplied with water. 
H., who writes for the Mount Tom Chronicle; hear- 
ing of our scarcity of water, in a note to us, asked if 
she had not better send us a bottle of it from Oneida. 
Most likely her good angel (knowing her kind 
wishes towards us) exerted his influence with the 
weather managers, and they sent us one of heayen’s 
quart bottles, which you know hold rather more 
than the Express Company would consent to carry 
without exorbitant charges. 

The Hills have donned their winter robes of white, 
though I judge they are only giving their new dresses 
a short trial, just to see how they fit. 

We have just put the grape-vines to bed, and hope 
they will sleep comfortably through the night of the 
year. Hoping you will write again soon, I remain 

Yours truly, Rura. C. Bumpxm. 
To METROPOLIS PERCENTUM Esq., 
Corner of Bull and Bear sts., New Babylon. 


THE DEMAND FOR A HIGHER LIFE. 


W* may leave to the metaphysicians the 
abstract question as to whether there is 
such a conservation of the forces and values of 
the Universe under the ruling of the Infinite, as 
that in the end no good shall be lost; but that 
losses are made apparent to us for our improve- 
ment, is common sense. The indulgence of error 
and the toleration of evil, under the theory that 
all error must glorify truth, and all evil result in 
good in the end, is a clear perversion of whatever 
truth there may be in the theory. Our duty to 
cease wrong, to stop a leak, to adopt an im- 
provement as soon as discovered, is plain. We 
may estimate that one-half the strength of 
muscle, mind and spirit, and a like proportion 
of our material endowments, are, through mis- 
direction, a dead loss to the human race. 

He who invents a machine by which one-half 
the stock and expense of manufacture is saved, 
is deemed a great benefactor. But in the chan- 
ges which we would indicate, we have not to in- 
vent, but to apply what we already have, what 
we intellectually believe, what we confess with 
our lips, what a little child may comprehend. 
Men scale the frigid mountain-tops of intellect- 





ual pride, and grasp the frozen fog of human 


wisdom which glitters a moment and melts in 
our hands; while low down in the valley of 
humility are the diamonds of truth which are 
the light of eternity, the ornaments of God— 
truths to which every body gives verbal consent ; 
but who dares to apply them and their inevita- 
ble logic to human life? Would that ye great 
ones, ye strong ones, who are by general con- 
sent the pillars of the world that now is, would 
dare to sit down at the feet of Jesus and learn 
of him the application to human life, of the 
first principles of his mighty, but simple Gos- 
pel; and then take to yourselves the courage 
which made him bold to encounter the hour and 
power of darkness, in which the tremor of his 
pain shook the earth and the gloom of his sor- 
row darkened heaven. Then should the sources 
of earth’s evils be dried up, and the vast losses 
of mankind be saved. Do you decline the hon- 
or? Your standing, influence, emoluments,— 
are these too great a price? Do you lack faith 
that a world’s redemption and the immortal 
honors of your part in the achievment will pay ?. 
Then the little ones are ready to take the scep- 
ter of your power, so soon to fall from your 
hands, and “one shall chase a thousand” of you, 
and “a small one shall become a great nation.” 
Great Babylon is falling—stand from under. 

Is there not a great waste of religious zeal 
and effort? What labor and effort of the sec- 
tarian to conform men to his party. But when 
successful, what is accomplished? The convert 
confesses mental agreement to a creed, but what 
is done in the man, and for the world through 
him? He promises “to forsake the devil and 
all his works,” but is it expected that he will do 
it? The general experience and creed of the 
sects are that he will not. If he attend to a few 
external duties, or, if he do not this, but con- 
tribute the “ sinews of war” to support the 
forms, how seldom is his spiritual and practical 
life inquired after. Is any thing less than 
gross immorality (and this often winked at) a 
matter of discipline? May not the church mem- 
ber in all his relations be as far from the spirit 
of Christ as the worldling, especially if he 
stands high in the world? God forbid that we 
should say anything uncharitable or discoura 
ging to real honest work for God and souls, nor 
yet to intensify legalism; the world and the 
devil need no help in this line. But how can 
we help thinxing that if all the preaching, print- 
ing, praying, study and exhorting, which are now 
spent in the vain endeavor to conform men to 
mere intellectual unity and a human church-pol- 
ity, independent of the present inspiration of 
Christ, could but he indited and direeted by the 
Holy Ghost, how much more and better would 
be done? He who doubts that God’s wisdom 
is an unerring guide, and that it is for us, is an 


atheist in heart, whatever may be on his lips or 


in his brain. Without a faith which ventures 
all on the promise of God, regarding it as no 
venture, as did Abraham, we cannot have _ holi- 
ness or wholeness toward God; and in the absence 
of this come party, private and professional 
aims, which vitiate our life and all its outgoings. 

Just so far as our spirit is separated from an 
indwelling God, so far will our action be misdi- 
rected and lost to the great objects which He 
proposes, and which involve all the interests of 
man, 





Doubtless not only the mother of harlots but 
her daughters also, must step aside in the in 
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coming fullness. Perhaps the various grades 
of Infidelity and the new and wonderful isms 
and philosophies of the day, in the awakened 
criticism of the world will do the tearing-down 
part quite fast enough. It is for those who are 
in love with the truth, to gather in the spirit 
of Jesus, and build an edifice of living stones, 
(quarried, hewn, and polished through God’s 
great disciplinary processes which are in constant 
operation), that shall by force of its attraction, in 
its moral attitude, social harmony, and goodness 
in everything, draw all honest hearts to itself. 
But all must be wrought in God, for he alone is 
perfect, and we are perfect alone in him; and 
nothing short of perfection will satisfy the in- 
born aspirations of honest men, for they are 
his seed. What they want now is demonstra- 
tion. They have had theorizing and speculation 
until they are nauseated. The Lord has shown 
every generation, that men could die for the 
truth: now we trust that he is going to show 
that his servants can live for it in the spirit of 
heaven, and do his will as it is done there. 
In doing this, he will make no such waste as the 
sects do in vain controversy, proselyting, and 
the endless pains of reconciling truth with error, 
the gospel with the world, and harmonizing in- 
compatibilities. 

It is as certain that we may have God’s wis- 
dom, as it is that he is truthful. Only a recep- 
tive condition on our part is needed. This 
condition is simple trust. Do we dare to let 
Christ, a living present power in us, have his 
way with us? Or do we listen to that unbelief 
which says, While you attend to Christ, take 
good care of self. This is double dealing— 
turning an evil eye toward the light, through 
which no light can come. A full trust will let 
in such light as will give us a stronger sense of 
the security of every interest, than the best 
mere human prudence can afford. 

L. Bougs, Jr. 

Sand Spring, Del. Co., Ohio, Nov. 1864. 


“PICTOR IGNOTUS.” 

The North American Review in an article on a re- 
cently-published life of William Blake the poet-art- 
ist, gives us the following estimate of Blake’s char- 
acter as an artist and a man: 


Blake could see as well as make, and he perceived 
the truth of form and color with marvelous quick- 
ness and accuracy. His writings abound with such 
expressions as these, indicating the principles which 
controlled his pencil : 


“Invention depends altogether upon execution or 
organization. As that is right or wrong, so is the-.in- 
vention perfect or imperfect. Michael Angelo’s art 
depends on Michael Angelo’s execution altogether.” 

‘Execution is the chariot of Genius.” 

“The character and expression in this picture 
[ The Canterbu Pilgrims}, could never have been 

roduced with Ruben’s light and shadow, or with 
mbrandt’s, or anything Venetian or Flemish. 
The Venetian and Flemish practice is broken lines, 
broken masses, and broken colors; Mr. B’s practice 
is unbroken lines, unbroken masses, and unbroken 
colors. Their art is to lose form; his is to find form 
-_ to keep it. His arts are opposite to theirs in all 


“General knowledge is remote knowledge; it is 
in particulars that wudem consists, and happiness 
too. Both in art and in life general masses are as 
much art as a pasteboard man is human. Every 
man has eyes, nose, and mouth; this every idiot 
knows; but he who enters into and discriminates 
most minutely the manners and intentions, the char- 
acters in all their branches, is the alone wise or 
sensible man; and on this discrimination all art is 
founded. I entreat, then, that the spectator will 
attend to the hands and feet ; to the lineaments of 
the countenance; they are all descriptive of charac- 
ter, and not a line is drawn without intention, and 
that most di je and icular. As poetry 
admits not a letter that is insignificant, so painting 


‘ 


admits not a grain of sand or a blade of insig- 
wo weer ggented. ay cote insignificant blur } gumet me 

Admirable doctrine! but what was Blake’s prac- 
tice? In poetry he failed oftener than he succeeded, 
but the language of poetry is ductile; it can be led 
to great lengths before it breaks, and Blake’s imag- 
ination did thus manipulate it. Not so with the 
language of art ; lines are more inflexible, and there, 
moreover, are always present the great patterns of 
nature by which to judge them. Hence, armed with 
this truth which he so clearly apprehended, Blake 
did in design succeed far oftener than he failed.— 
Everywhere we find firm outline enclosing his con- 
ception—no vagueness of idea hiding behind indis- 
tinctness of drawing, concealing itself in shades. 
Blake held that he drew what he saw, and inasmuch 
as he saw angels more distinctly than some artists 
seem to see men, he drew them boldly, gave them 
something to exist in, instead of adopting a common 
trick, and trying to conceal a fearful absence of body 
by an unmistakable presence of clothing. 

As an artist, Blake will be judged chiefly by his 
two best known works, the Inventions to the Book 
of Job, and the Illustrations of Blair’s Grave. The 
former of these is exclusively Blake’s, since he en- 
graved his own designs; the latter, fine as it is, does 
not exhibit Blake so truly, since his designs were en- 
graved by another. It is in fact Blake translated, 
and many, no doubt, would prefer this translation to 
the original, because it is in the vernacular. The 
translation, excellent indeed, proves the real great- 
ness of the original, for genius is in it. It is no pur- 
pose of ours to dwell upon the technic excellences of 
Blake’s art, but we cannot help calling attention to 
the admirable illustration which this work offers of 
Blake’s application of the doctrine contained in the 
paragraph last quoted. Let the spectator of these 
designs “ attend to the hands and the feet” ; he will 
see that “not a line is drawn without intention,” but 
that, on the contrary, powerful meaning has been 
expressed through these members. 

The Job, however, it is that enshrines Blake’s 
genius, and as a whole it is doubtless the most per- 
fect work of art which came from his pencil; perfect 
in the sense of completeness of the idea all of Blake’s 
designs may be declared to be, but whereas many 
are but outlines, this is filled up in detail. The 
series of twenty-one designs are by no means chance 
illustrations of the most striking points in the Book 
of Job; there is an epic unity, independent of the 
book illustrated. One is startled to see how Blake 
has seized upon a middle to the series, not expressed 
in Job and yet epically essential; for in the sixteenth 
plate, following the Almighty’s declaration of his 
sovereignty and preceding his acceptance of Job, he 
has introduced a scene of Satan falling as lightning 
from heaven. The photolithograph from this series, 
contained in the second volume, taken with the ex- 
cellent description of the plates in the thirty-second 
chapter of the Life, will make many sigh for a sight 
of the original designs. 

One has a sense of awe in looking at these designs, 
arising not wholly from the open presence of God 
and the powers of heaven and hell ranged about a 
type of human life, but from the exhibition of daring 
upon the part of the designer. Who is this man 
who thus stands, as it were, between heaven and 
earth, drawing aside the clouds and discovering to 
us the secrets of God? Isit some Titan, mocking 
at heaven? Oris it some angel, with the voice of a 
trumpet, saying, “Come up hither, and I will show 
thee things which must be hereafter”? We cannot 
mistake this attitude, for however we may start 
back timidly from the representation of eternity, we 
feel that the interpreter himself has neither shrunk 
from the presence of these scenes, nor rushed in 
upon them with unholy audacity. To have con- 
ceived these designs, the designer must have been, 
not inspired as with a flash from heaven enkindling 
his imagination, nor once and once only admitted 
to anear view of eternal mysteries, but a constant 
dweller amid such scenes, familiar with most awful 
presences—so familiar indeed as to reproduce them 
in firm outline and with unfaltering touch. 


In comparing Blake with his fellows, or in seeking 
his place in the history of art, we must take his 





most comprehensive attribute as the foundation for 


any Classification or comparison. In his generation 
he was almost alone; perhaps he would have been 
alone in almost any generation ; perhaps to-day such 
aone appearing amongst us would fare as hardly ; 
for Blake was one of those who are not so much in 
advance of any age or school of art, as they are out- 
side of it. Still, in certain aspects, we might class 
Blake among the mystics, or again, with larger rea- 
son, among the Gothic artists, with the men who 
built the cathedrals, toward whom, in fact, he 
always felt drawn in strong sympathy. But we 
choose rather to class Blake in the small number of 
distinctively Christian men of genius. When Blake 
said that art was Christianity and Christianity was 
art, he said what was true of his own art, which. was 
the expression of a life with Christ personally in it, 
in distinction from one in which Christ’s gifts 
through Christianity may be, but in which the per- 
sonal Christ is not. If genius in art is known by its 
expression of universal truth, then is that the genius 
of Christian art which sees the component parts in 
the light of Christ's revelation. Christ brought life 
and immortality to light; pagan art had expressed 
the search for life and immortality in the darkness 
of nature; Christian art concerns itself about the 
same realities, but works by the light of the world. 
The mythology of the ancients was beautiful, it em- 
bodied their spiritual life; but the distance between 
the fable of Psyche and the truth which that fable 
faintly shadowed, as revealed by Christ, is the dis- 
tance in light between a statue of Psyche and the 
statuesque forms in the illustrations of Blair’s Grave. 
Here do we place Blake among those who, throwing 
a bridge over the river of death and bringing into 
one field this world and the next, do it not with the 
wild guess of a human soul trying to follow the 
leadings of its own mysterious nature, but with the 
sure faith in a divine revelation. 

We pore over the fruits of Blake’s genius, won- 
dering, perplexed, delighted, awed, and ask our- 
selves, Who is this man, and what did he have to do 
with earth? The Songs of Innocence are marvel- 
ously beautiful; who is this that sings them? The 
Inventions of the Book of Job are grand revela- 
tions; who is the man that has witnessed and can 
describe such scenes? The answer will be made by 
every one for himself according as he looks behind 
the outward life, faithfully portrayed in the biogra- 
phy, reads the opinions which Blake put forth, the 
poems which he wrote, and examines the designs 
which he executed. But all alike will not fail to 
perceive that the purest song which he sang was the 
life which he led, the noblest design which he exe- 
cuted was the manifestation of eternal beauty and 
majesty through the limitations of that nature by 
which he was constrained. 


We should not be so touched by the loveliness of 
Blake’s life, if it were set in the harmonious sur- 
rounding of green fields and country purity, and 
graced by the gentle independence of a plain dweller 
in his own cottage; but we see, him maintaining 
quietly his even spirituality amidst the roar of Lon- 
don streets and in the poverty of an artisan’s room. 
“T live in a hole here,” he would say, “ but God has 
a beautiful mansion for me elsewhere.” It was this 
unswerving faith in God, making the realities of 
eternity more vivid than the mere tangibilities of 
space, that was the prevailing temper of Blake’s 
mind. Again and again he put aside opportunities 
of temporal advantage that he might have his “ vis- 
ions and peace.” 


“For that I cannot live,” he writes to Mr. Butts, 
“without doing my duty to lay up treasures in 
heaven is certain and determined, and to this I have 
long made up my mind. And why this should be 
made an objection to me, while drunkenness, lewd- 
ness, gluttony, and even idleness itself, does not hurt 
other men, let Satan himself explain. The thing I 
have most at heart—more than life, or all that seems 
to make life comfortable without—ts the interest of 
true religion and science, And whenever an, matt 
appears to affect that interest, ( especially if I omit 
any duty to my station as a soldier of Christ), it 
gives me the greatest of torments. I am not 
ashamed, afraid, or averse to tell you—what ought 
to be told—that I am under the direction of messen- 
gers from heaven, daily and nightly. But the nature 
of such things is not, as some suppose, without 
trouble or care. Temptations are on the right hand 





and on the left. Behind, the sea of time and space 
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roars and follows swiftly. He who keeps not right 
onward is lost; and if our footsteps slide in clay, 
how-can we do otherwise than fear and tremble!.... 
If we fear to do the dictates of our —_ and tremble 
at the tasks set before us; if we re to do spirit- 
ual acts because of natural fears or natural desires ; 
who can describe the dismal torments of such a 
state! Itoo well remember the threats I heard! 
‘If you, who are organized by Divine Providence for 
spiritual communion, refuse, and bury your talent in 
the earth, even though you should want natural 
bread—sorrow and desperation pursue you through 
life, and after death shame and confusion of face to 
eternity. Every one in eternity will leave you, 
aghast at the man who was crowned with glory and 
honor by his brethren and betrayed their cause to 
their enemies. You will be called the base Judas 
who betrayed his friend!’ Such words would make 
any stout man tremble, and how then could I be at 
ease? ButI am now no longer in that state, and 
now go on again with my task, fearless, though m 
ath is difficult. I have no fear of stumbling while 
eep it. 

This is the culmination of Blake’s work, that in 
humble, childlike reverence he not merely recorded 
for men the spiritual discoveries which he made, but 
strove to order his life after the pattern of those 


things which he saw on the mount of God. 


FIRE IN THE HOUSE. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


— second great vital element for which provi- 
sion must be made in “our house” is Frre. By 
which I do not mean merely artificial fire, but fire in 
all its extent and branches—the heavenly fire 
which God sends us daily on the bright wings of sun- 
beams, as well as the mimic fires by which we warm 
our dwellings, cook our food, and light our nightly 
darkness. 

To begin, then, with heavenly fire or sunshine. 
If God’s gift of vital air is neglected and undervalued, 
His gift of sunshine appears to be hated. There are 
many houses where not a cent has been expended on 
ventilation, but where hundreds of dollars have been 
freely lavished to keep out the sunshine. The cham- 
ber, truly, is tight as a box—it has no fire-place, not 
even a ventilator opening into the stove flue; but, 
oh, joy and gladness! it has outside blinds and in- 
side folding-shutters, so that in the brightest of days 
we may create there a darkness that may be felt. 
To observe the generality of New-England houses, a 
spectator might imagine that they were planned for 
the torrid zone, where the great object is to keep out 
a furnace-draught of burning air. 

But let us look over the months of our calendar. 
In which of them do we not need fires on our 
hearths? We will venture to say that from October 
to June all families, whether they actually have it or 
not, would be the more comfortable for a morning 
and evening fire. For eight months in the year the 
weather varies on the scale of cool, cold, colder, 
and freezing; and for all the four other months what 
is the number of days that really require the torrid- 
zone system of shutting up houses? We all know 
that extreme heat is the exception, and not the rule. 

Yet let anybody travel, as I did last year, through 
the valley of the Connecticut, and observe the houses. 
All clean and white and neat and well-to-do, with 
their turfy yards and their breezy great elms—but 
all shut up from basement to attic, as if the inmates 
had all sold out and gone to China. Not a window- 
blind open above or below. Is the house inhabited ? 
No—yes—there is a faint stream of blue smoke from 
the kitchen-chimney, and half a window-blind open 
in some distant back-part of the house. They are 
living there in the dim shadows, bleaching like 
potato-sprouts in the cellar. 

“Qur house” shall be set on a south-east line, so 
that there shall not be asunless room in it, and win- 
dows shall be so arranged that it can be traversed 
and transpierced through and through with those 
bright shafts of life which come straight from God. 

“Our house” shall not be blockaded with a dank, 
dripping mass of shrubbery set plumb against the 
windows, keeping out light and air. There shall be 
room all around it for breezes to sweep, and sunshine 
to sweeten and dry and vivify; and I would warn 
all good souls who begin life by setting out two little 
evergreen-trees within a foot of each of their front- 
windows, that these trees will grow and increase till 


their front-rooms will be brooded over by a sombre, 
stifling shadow fit only for ravens to croak in. 

One would think, by the way some people hasten 
to convert a very narrow front-yard into a dismal 
jungle, that the only danger of our New-England cli- 
mate was sunstroke. Ah, in those drizzling months 
which form at least one-half of our life here, what 
sullen, censorious, uncomfortable, unhealthy thoughts 
are bred of living in dark, chilly rooms, behind such 
dripping thickets! Our neighbors’ faults assume a 
deeper hue,—life seems a dismal thing,—our very re- 
ligion grows moldy. 

My idea of a house is, that, as far as is consistent 
with shelter and reasonable privacy, it should give 
you on first entering an open, breezy, out-door fresh- 
ness of sensation. Every window should be a pic- 
ture; sun and trees and clouds and green grass 
should seem never to be far from us. “Our house” 
may shade, but not darken us. “Our house” shall 
ha¥e bow-windows, many, sunny, and airy—not for 
the purpose of being cleaned and shut up, but to be 
open and enjoyed. There shall be long verandas 
above and below, where invalids may walk dry-shod, 
and enjoy open-air recreation in wettest weather. 
In short, I will try to have “our house” combine as 
far as possible the sunny, joyous, fresh lite of a gypsy 
in the fieldsand woods, with the quiet and neatness 
and comfort and shelter of a roof, rooms, floors, and 
carpets. 

After heavenly fire, I have a word to say of carth- 
ly, artificial fires. Furnaces, whether of hot water, 
steam, or hot air, are all healthy and admirable pro- 
visions for warming our houses during the eight 
or nine months of our year that we must have artifi- 
cial heat, if only, as I have said, fireplaces keep up 
a current of ventilation. 

The kitchen-range with its water-back I humbly 
salute. It is a great throbbing heart, and sends its 
warm tides of cleansing, comforting fluid all through 
the house. One could wish that this friendly dragon 
could be in some way moderated in his appetite for 
coal—he does consume without mercy, it must be 
confessed—but then, great is the work he has to do. 
At any hour of day or night in the most distant part 
of your house, you have but to turn a stop-cock and 
your red dragon sends you hot water for your needs; 
and your washing-day becomes a mere play-day ; your 
pantry has its ever-ready supply; and then, by a 
little judicious care in arranging apartments and 
economizing heat, a range may make two or three 
chambers comfortable in winter weather. A range 
with a water-back is among the must-bes in “our 
house.” 


CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 


The Twenty-Seventh Report of the Episcopal 
Jews’ Chapel Abrahamic Society, for visiting, corres- 
ponding with, and relieving the temporal wants of 
believing and inquiring Israelites, published-at Lon- 
don, 1863, gives the following information about the 
Jews: 


At the present moment there are about 20,000 
Jews residing in the Holy Land. From the com- 
mencement of this century an unquenchable thirst 
after knowledge has manifested itself on the Conti- 
nent amongst the Jewish people, which has no par- 
allel in the history of any nation. Colleges, universi- 
ties, and higher schools are attended proportionately 
by a much larger number of Jewish than Christian 
students throughout Germany, Austria, and France. 
In Prnssia seven times more Jews than Gentiles de- 
vote themselves to the — branches of knowl- 
edge, arts and sciences. The fields of polite liter- 
ature, journalistic, arts and science, are filled with 
Jewish aspirants. Some of the best literary, politi- 
cal and scientific periodicals have been, and still are 
edited by Jews. Some of Germany’s most conspic- 
uous poets are Jews. Several of its most celebrated 
painters, engravers, medalists, musicians and com- 
posers are Jews, while there is scarcely a univer- 
sity but one or more chairs are occupied by Jews; 
- we thankfully add, many more by believing 

ews. 

In England, in France, in Belgium, in Holland, in 
the kingtiom of Italy and in some minor states of 
Germany, the Jews have been entirely emancipated. 
In France and Belgium, all the officers of the syna- 
S e are paid by government. The Jews in 

oland, who have hitherto groaned under much op- 
pression, have obtained great privileges. They are 
aioe to buy real estates all through the king- 





om; they may live in any part of the country; 
their testimony is received in every court; Jewish 





children are admitted to all schools, and the Jews 
are allowed to open schools of their own. Then 
those: countries and towns from which the Jews 
have hitherto been excluded, even to our days, open 
now the gates to them. 


THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD DISASTER. 


HE Evening Post gives the following report of a 

day’s proceedings of the Coroner’s Inquest on 
the New Haven Railroad disaster., It will be seen 
that the testimony emphasises the demand for im- 
provement in the railroad management of the coun- 
try: 

On Saturday afternoon Coroner Ranney resumed 
the inquest in the New Haven Railroad accident 
case at St. Luke’s Hospital, in Fifty-fourth street. 

i ——_ wea Mr. W. W. Cornell, who 
testified principally regard to the quality of 
various winds of iron for railroads. , af 

The next witness was Walter W. Evans, a civil 
engineer, who testified to having been employed as 
resident engineer of the Harlem ; lives on 
the line of the New Haven Railroad; was a com- 
muter and stockholder of the New Haven Railroad ; 
the witness was on the train; the Monday morning’s 
trains were always late, but they make it up before 
coming to the city; never considered himself safe, 
on account of four long heavy trains drawn by two 
locomotives, over an inferior track; the trains were 
put under more steam after passing the tunnel, but 
this has been abandoned since the accident; slow 
rate of motion would attract the attention of the 
passengers; the destruction of the cars would show 
arate of speed of thirty miles; the customary rate 
of speed was over twenty miles an hour. itness 
believed that two locomotives increased the danger 
to a train; near Fifty-second street the track was in 
a deplorable condition ; the switch at that point was 
carelessly tended; the track at the fastest point was 
inferior, the sleepers were too short, nor was the 
track kept in line; it was uneven, as shown by the 
jumping of the cars; it has been remarked by the 

assengers; still it was superior to portions of the 

ew Haven road near New Rochelle, in front of the 
New Rochelle station the state of the road was de- 
plorable; witness pushed out parts of the sleepers 
with his fingers, and showed portions of the sleepers 
at the inquest. 

Mr. Tracy objected to this part of the inquiry as 
being irrelevant and improper, as no accident has 
occurred at the point named. These sorts of inqui- 
ries were alarming the public without cause, and 
were not within the legitimate scope of the investi- 
gation. 

Coroner Ranney stated that he conceived the cor- 
oner’s duty to be not only to inquire into the cause 
of death, but also to make such inquiries as would 
prevent future occurrences of a like nature. 


The examination was resumed. The witness, 
near Mount Vernon, saw rails out of the chairs, 
rotten sleepers, and sleepers just cut through by the 
rails. The track of the Harlem road, on the island 
of New York, was ten and a half feet between centers ; 
that was for eight feet cars, but now the cars were 
nine and a half feet, with balcony-windows; the cars 
frequently strike each other, caused by the swinging 
of the car; the space between the cars, on two trains 
meeting, was too small; but recently a gentleman 
was injured about the head by the anething of the 
balcony-window by collision of passing trains. Wit- 
ness never knew of any track of ten and a half feet 
from center to center; but they were now twelve 
feet. This distance was not safe. The e-driv- 
ers of the New Haven road were an inferior class; 
they showed it by starting the cars with a jerk.— 
The railways in Europe were superior to our roads; 
the tracks were kept in better order; superintended 
by the most able men, regardless of cost. Rails 
made here were just as good, and even better than 
those made in England ; our iron ores were better ; 
the general cause of trouble was the desire for cheap- 
ness. In England every rail is tested, but. not so 
here. The construction of road-beds in England 
was better; our railroads were deficient in ballast- 
ing, draining, etc., of beds. The Pennsylvania rail-- 
road was an exception to the rule. 

Cross-ecamined by Horace F. Clark: The Harlem 
road was not inferior to any other road in the coun- 
7. The great fault of our railroads was the want 
of capital, a want of surplus labor; engines now 
built cost four times as much as before; in Euro’ 
every man was more careful in his official functions ; 
the managers here do not pay enough for the ser- 
vices of theiremployees. American engines were su- 
perior to English-built engines; many of the , best 
engineers of this country are carried off to Cuba; 
the temperature in England was superior for the 
preservation of the road-bed. The stopping-place 
at the Forty-second street depot was a te As to 
the city. The accident might have been caused by 
the breaking of the rail, which might have been sus- 
pended in the air by the ends of the two rails, as 
witness noticed for several days past at New Roch- 
elle. Witness did not examine the state of the road 
at the place of the accident. Sleepers should be nine 
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feet long for a gauge of four feet eight and a half 
inches, as the Harlem track, which sleepers of 
eight feet. Iron was the proper substance for sleep- 
ers, as proved in the Erie road near Passaic. Twenty 
miles an hour was a safe rate of s The Har- 
lem road, within the city limits, been improved 
vastly during the administration of Mr. Campbell, 
who was one of the best railroad-men in the coun- 
try. Torun two locomotives was unsafe for the 
trouble in tracks, as strain was caused by the en- 

es. 

The examination of this witness concluded the 
day’s proceedings, which were adjourned. 


EVELYN HOPE. 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 

Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf—this her bed; 

She plucked that piece of geranium flower, 
Beginning to die, too, in the glass, 

Little has yet been changed, I think— 
The shutters are shut—no light may pass, 

Save two long rays through the hinges’ chink. 


Sixteen years old when she died ; 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name— 
It was not her time to love; beside, 
Her life had many a hope and aim; 
Duties enough, and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir, 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares, 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope? 
What! your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire, and dew— 
And just because I was thrice as old, 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was nought to each, must I be told? 
We were fellow-mortals—nought beside ? 


No, indeed! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love. 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed, it may be, for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse not a few— 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


But the time will come—at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say, 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red— 
And what you would do with me in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes ; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 
Either I missed, or itself missed me— 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What is the issue? let us see! 


I loyed you, Evelyn, all the while : 
My heart seemed full as it could hold— 
There was place and to spare for the frank young 
smile, 
And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young 
gold. 
So hush !—I will give you this leaf to keep— 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand, 
There, that is our secret! Go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


THurRsDAY of this week has been appointed by 
the President a day of National Thanksgiving. 


Tue last volume of Carlyle’s “History of Fred- 
rick the Great” will soon be published. 


Tue emigration from Germany to this country 
this year has been very large, reaching over 70,000. 
The emigrants are said to be generally persons of 
intelligence and culture. It is estimated that there 
are about five millions of native Germans in the 
United States. 





THE CIRCULAR PARISH. 

Eprtors, do you know gentle reader, are flesh and 
blood, and albeit they may be deemed above most 
human infirmities, they nevertheless do like to hear 
occasionally from their readers. We are reminded 
of this by the late reception of some kind, encourag- 
ing letters from subscribers and persons who were 
strangers to us. A writer we find works none the 
worse for knowing that it is to a circle of interested 
and warm-hearted friends that he indites his daily 
thoughts. It does him good to have the rebound of 
a friendly word now and then telling that he has hit 
something and not thrown away all his shot in the 
dusky covers of strangerdom. 

Then the mailers and pastersand wrappers who 
handle over your name till it becomes a familiar ab- 
straction, can you wonder that they have a curiosity 
to know something about the personality that is 
behind it? For instance, “ John Dodge, of Dodgeville, 
State of Farwest,” has been on our books for a long 
time, and as we write the name week after week, we 
come to wonder whether there is any such person 
or place, and whether the paper that we commit so 
carefully to the mail-bag does not finally evaporate 
and vanish out on some of the great prairies, with- 
out ever coming to a mortal eye. But one day a 
letter comes from “John Dodge”—a mere line of 
business or courtesy informing us of the receipt of 
the paper, and instantly the person and place emerge 
out of darkness, and take form in our imagination, 
and ever after we write his wrapper with a pleased 
assurance that it goes to an actual person, and is not 
lost on the way. Some of our merry pasters 
insinuate that the assurance would be still more sat- 
isfactory if each of our readers would send his or her 
photograph. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


McCLELLAN resigned his Major-Generalship on 
the day of the Presidential election ; and Gen. Philip 
H. Sheridan has been appointed Major-General of 
the Regular Army in his place. 


Gen. SHERMAN is reported to have started on a 
great expedition in Georgia, but its destination has 
not been made public. The various rumors say that 
he is going to Charleston—to Savannah—to Mobile 
—or to Andersonville. He hasa large army with 
him and intends to abandon his communications, 
and, in connection with the provisions he takes with 
him, to subsist his troops on the country through 
which he is marching. 


On the 9th of October the Spanish and Dominican 
commissioners met to negotiate for a peace. The 
Spaniards demanded that the Dominicans lay down 
their arms, pardon for the past being guaranteed. 
The Dominicans refused to listen to these proposi- 
tions, and demanded that the Spaniards leave the 
country; after that they will talk of peace. They 
will entertain no proposals for peace which do not 
include theirindependence. Such being the attitude 
of the parties, all negociations have failed. The 
Spaniards have about thirty thousand troops in the 
country, confined chiefly to half-a dozen ports on the 
coast, being unable to send troops six leagues inland 
from any of these points. They have lost thirty 
thousand men from disease and the casualties of bat- 
tle since the war began, fourteen months ago. The 
losses of the Dominicans have been comparatively 
slight. 


Ir is said that in Canada and New Brunswick there 
are gloomy forebodings of the winter’s business. 
The recent financial crisis in England has serious- 
ly affected the shipping and lumber business in both 
provinces. The Quebec Mercury says that the intelli- 
gence from Europe regarding the sale of ships is un- 
satisfactory. Many vessels built in 1863—64 remain 
in the docks unsold. The consequence is that ship- 
yards are being closed and thousands of ship carpen- 
ters in Canada and New Brunswick will this winter 
be out of work. 


Frep. Doveuas lectured in Baltimore, Thursday 
evening. Three years ago he could not have 
passed through the city without giving bonds that 
he was not a runaway slave. 





THE TWO SONGS. 
BY WILLIAM BLAKE. 
I heard an Angel singing 
When the day was springing : 
“Mercy, Pity, and Peace 
Are the world’s release.” 


So he sang all day 

Over the new-mown hay, 
Till the sun went down, 
And haycocks looked brown. 


I heard a devil curse 

Over the heath and the furze: 
“Mercy could be no more 

If there were nobody poor, 
And Pity no more could be 
If all were happy as ye: 

And mutual fear brings Peace. 
Misery’s increase 

Are Mercy, Pity, Peace.” 


At his curse the sun went do wn, 
And the heavens gave a frown.” 

A Danisu officer during the late war, made obser- 
vations in regard to the deviation of rifle bullets. 
One day when he was walking on the ramparts at ~ 
Duppel, he saw a Prussian sharp-shooter taking aim 
at him. While the soldier placed himself against 
a tree, in order to take steadier aim, the officer raised 
his glass to watch his movements. “This is all 
right,” said he, “ the musket is just on a line with my 
breast—we shall see!” The trigger was pulled, and 
the Dane quietly wrote down—“ At the distance of 
five hundred yards, the deviation of a ball from a 
rifle musket is about one metre.” 


A DISTINGUISHED surgeon, whose love of the art 
was such that he would at any time sooner ampu- 
tate a leg than eat his dinner, had performed a very 
difficult and dangerous operation at Kensington, and 
was expatiating to some friencs on the exquisite 
beauty of the job. It was the most successful, he 
said, that he had ever performed.—“ Then the pa- 
tient is recovering?” said, a bystander.—‘ Recover- 
ing ?—bless you, man,” said the doctor, “no man was 
ever known to survive that operation. The patient 
is as dead as Julius Cesar, but the operation was 
beautiful, lovely !” 


“ You will see your grandmother if you lunch at 
this time of night,” said G—— to his friend, as he 
saw him eating lustily after teno’clock; “ beware!” 
“T should like nothing better than that,” said the 
other, “ for my grandmother was a good old lady, 
and it was one of the greatest treats of my boyhood 
to go and see her.” 


THE capacity of “little pitchers” is proverbi- 
al. Here is a tolerable illustration: Leonora was 
plaguing Harley (a bright little four-year-old) till he 
cried out with vexation, when her mother called to 
her to stop; but she still continued to bother him. 

Mother.—“ Leonora, I told you to stop. Didn't 
you hear ?” 

Leonora (taken by surprise).— No ma’am.” 

Mother (a little impatiently)—‘“ Where are your 
ears, child ?” 

Harley (in puzzled astonishment).—* Why—why 
—she’s got them on !”” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. B., Mass.,—The “ Foot Notes” have appeared in 
most of the numbers of this volume; so we send 
you the file complete. Your question will be 
answered by letter. 

J. N., Ind.—Your letter by some oversight was 
mislaid till now, and the papers consequently have 
not been sent. We shall mail them punctually in 
future. 

J. G., N. J.—Thanks for your invitation to call on 
you. Cannot you give us a description of “the _ 
promised land ?” 


Remittances are acknowledged fron J. E. G.; “A. 
friend in Maine”; J. G.; T. B. and A. N. 





